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A New  Era  in  Redevelopment 

by  Art  Agnos 


^l^ears  ago,  when  I was  en- 
tering public  life  in  San  Francisco,  re- 
development was  a hot  topic  --  and 
the  news  wasn't  good.  It  was  mostly 
about  bulldozers  rousting  people  and 
destroying  homes  and  landmarks. 

Today,  there  is  no  more  rousting 
and  no  more  bulldozers.  Indeed,  the 
news  about  urban  renewal  is  that  it 
has  undergone  a significant  transfor- 
mation in  the  last  three  and  one-half 
years.  The  bulldozers  have  been  placed 
in  storage. 

The  chief  pursuits  of  the  San 
Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  these 
days  are: 

• The  generation  of  genuinely 
affordable  housing  throughout  all  of 
the  city. 

• The  development  of  new 
businesses  and  jobs  in  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods. 

• The  preservation,  rather  than 
the  destruction,  of  our  neighborhoods, 
the  real  hearts  of  San  Francisco. 

To  be  sure  that  the  new  mis- 
sion of  the  Redevelopment  Agency  is 
carried  out  with  passion  and  com- 
munity involvement,  I have  appointed 
virtually  a new  commission  — ener- 
getic and  committed  San  Franciscans 
with  backgrounds  in  housing,  economic 
development  and  preservation,  who  also 
represent  the  full  diversity  of  this  city. 
The  commission  is  charged  with  over- 
seeing and  setting  policy  for  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  racially-in- 
tegrated staffs  of  any  agency  in  city 
government. 

T he  final  chapter  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  won't  be  written 
until  San  Francisco  is  into  the  21st 
Century.  But,  I believe  the  results  will 
be  profound,  and  for  the  good.  The 
early  returns  are  already  very  encour- 
aging. 

Consider  affordable  housing: 

In  the  past  three  years,  a total 
of  3,348  affordable  units  have  been 
funded  — a 61  per  cent  increase  over 
the  previous  three-year  period.  In  all, 
the  city  has  more  than  doubled  the 
amount  of  money  available  for 


affordable  housing. 


Under  new  definitions  by  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  to  reach  more 
lower-income  households,  "affordable 
housing"  is  meant  for  households  with 
average  incomes  of  60  per  cent  or  less 
of  the  city's  median  income.  But  in 
reality,  much  of  the  housing  will  reach 
households  with  50  per  cent  or  less  of 
the  city's  median  — or  $22,000  for  a 
family  of  four. 

What's  more:  The  housing  is 
guaranteed  affordable  for  50  years,  not 
for  10  or  20  as  in  years  past.  It  is 
being  built  or  rehabilitated  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  not  just  in  redevel- 
opment areas  as  before.  And  a good 
portion  is  targeted  for  groups  never 
before  served  by  a Redevelopment 
Agency,  such  as  crack-addicted  preg- 
nant women  and  mothers,  the  men- 
tally disabled,  and  the  homeless. 

^^onsider  economic  develop- 
ment: 

As  the  result  of  a pioneering 
program  launched  by  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  in  1989,  there  have  been 
a number  of  major  accomplishments 
even  so  early.  Among  them: 

• Three  neighborhood  job 
centers  — Ella  Hill  Hutch  Community 
Center,  Young  Community  Develop- 
ers, and  South  of  Market  Employment 
Center  — have  placed  more  than  1,000 
clients  in  construction  and  permanent 


jobs  in  the  Western  Addition,  Hunt- 
ers Point  and  South  of  Market. 

• At  Fillmore  Center,  nearly 
2 million  hours  of  work  and  a $49  million 
payroll  have  been  generated,  with  mi- 
norities receiving  $28  million  of  this 
amount,  and  Western  Addition  resi- 
dents garnering  $14  million.  And  six 
of  the  first  nine  small  businesses  to 
lease  space  in  the  center  are  owned 
by  African-Americans,  with  a seventh 
owned  by  an  Hispanic  entrepreneur. 

In  Hunters  Point,  minority 
developers  have  received  61  per  cent 
of  the  construction  dollars  in  a spe- 
cial redevelopment  program  designed 
to  create  affordable  homeownership  op- 
portunities on  the  hill.  That's  almost 
$18  million  worth. 

Additionally,  I have  created  a 
special  Chinatown  Task  Force  and  a 
special  African-American  Task  Force 
to  advise  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
in  the  allocation  of  several  nullion  dollars 
for  economic  development  in  those  areas. 

F inally,  consider  preserva- 
tion: 

The  fact  is  that  all  those  bull- 
dozers of  the  past  are  now  in  retire- 
ment, save  for  those  rare  cases  when 
unsafe  buildings  beyond  reclaim  must 
come  down.  Indeed,  the  quality  of 
restoration,  rehabilitation  and  sensitive 
infill  development  that  respects  the  fabric 
of  our  neighborhoods  is  truly  heart- 
warming. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  San  Francisco,  in  honest  collabora- 
tion with  the  people  who  live  and  work 
in  our  various  neighborhoods,  is  the 
high  calling  of  the  Redevelopment 
Agency. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments we  can  make.  I think  we 
are  off  to  a solid  start  --  and  I hope 
you  agree. 


Art  Agnos  took  office  as  the  36th  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco  in  January  1988. 


Doing  the 
Right  Thing, 
for 

Dr.  King 

by  Doris  Ward 

"No.  No,  we  are  not  satisfied,  and  we 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  justice  rolls 
down  like  water  and  righteousness  like  a 
mighty  stream" 

— Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

"I  have  a dream,"  1963 


F 

JL  or  years  a small  multi-cultural  group  of  San 
Franciscans,  led  by  African-Americans,  has  nurtured  the 
dream  of  a fitting  San  Francisco  tribute  to  civil  rights 
leader  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Not  satisfied  with 
street  name  changes  or  the  offer  of  plaques  in  parks,  the 
group  has  sought  tenaciously  for  a memorial  expressive 
of  the  true  permanence  and  power  of  Dr.  King's  work. 

This  year  the  dream  moved  tangibly  toward  reality 
when  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  selected 
African-American  artist  Houston  Conwill  and  approved 
his  design  for  a 
stunning  memorial 
to  Dr.  King  at  the 
heart  of  Yerba 
Buena  Gardens. 

The  approval  cul- 
minated one  of  the 
most  extensive 
processes  of  public 
participation  ever 
undertaken  for  a 
piece  of  art  in  the 
city,  with  over  500 
people  contribut- 
ing their  views  and 
suggestions  for  the 
developing  design. 

The  result- 
ing memorial  will 


create  what  Conwill  calls 
"a  sacred  space"  in 
which  the  power  of  Dr. 

King’s  words,  like  the 
'mighty  stream'  quota- 
tion above,  will  be 
amplified  by  a fifty-foot 
wide  waterfall  at  the 
center  of  the  gardens. 

Visitors  will  walk  be- 
hind the  waterfall  to  find 
a series  of  illuminated 
glass  panels  carved  with 
selected  passages  from 
many  of  Dr.  King’s 
important  speeches  and 
writings.  Incised  in  glass  and  accented  by  special  light- 
ing, the  words  will  sparkle  like  gemstones  or  a modern 
day  illuminated  manuscript.  Walking  between  the  pan- 
els and  the  waterfall,  visitors  will  feel  the  resonance  of 
the  words  and  the  liquid  appearance  of  the  glass  on  one 
side  echoed  by  the  rushing  water  on  the  other. 

//nr 

X.  he  work  is  meant  to  be  experienced  as 
a cultural  pilgrimage  and  a journey  of  transformation," 
says  Conwill.  "Water  is  a metaphor  for  life  and  purifi- 
cation. In  African-American  culture,  it  has  traditionally 
been  a symbol  of  freedom.  We  have  transposed  the 
physical  qualities  of  water  onto  the  memorial  through 
the  material  of  glass." 

"The  lighted  panels  and  King’s  words  will  shine 
out  through  the  water  and  draw  the  visitor  into  the 
intimate  experience  of  the  power  of  King’s  character  and 
concepts." 

Also  drawing  people  in  will  be  two  visual  im- 
ages carved  on 
similar  glass  pan- 
els aligned  with 
the  pathways  into 
the  fountain.  One 
will  be  a famil- 
iar image  of  Dr. 
King,  identifying 
the  source  of  the 
words.  The  other 
will  be  an  image 
of  civil  rights 
marchers,  refer- 
encing the  times 
and  events  out 
of  which  the 
words  grew  and 
emphasizing 
the  continuing 


Martin  Luther  King  Memorial  - at  the  heart  of  Yerba  Buena  Gardens 
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movement  toward  justice  and  equality.  Entering  the 
memorial,  visitors  will  seem  to  merge  with  the  march- 
ers, as  each  individual  becomes  a vital  participant  in 
that  ongoing  struggle. 

The  English  text  will  be  translated  into  other 
languages  representing  San  Francisco's  twelve  sister  cities 
around  the  world  as  well  as  African  and  Arabic  dia- 
lects. The  various  languages  will  be  arranged  in  what 
the  artist  describes  as  a "call  and  response"  format  in- 
spired by  the  Spirituals  and  Blues,  which  in  turn  con- 
tinue the  African  Griot  tradition  of  oral  history.  Ac- 
cording to  Conwill,  these  popular  verbal  traditions  "sound 
the  subversive  and  signifying  rhythms  and  rhymes  of 
hope  rooted  in  a belief  system  and  a blues  philosophy 
of  joyous  triumph  over  adversity." 

The  languages  also  reflect  the  many  cultures  which 
have  come  together  in  San  Francisco,  harbingering  the 
multi-cultural  diversity  which  is  likely  to  characterize 
both  American  and  global  culture  in  the  coming  cen- 
tury. By  placing  Dr.  King's  work  squarely  in  a global 
context  in  an  international  city,  the  memorial  under- 
lines his  importance  to  the  development  of  a viable  world 
community,  based  on  mutual  respect  and  opportunity 
for  all  people. 

In  Dr.  King's  own  words,  spoken  at  the  San  Francisco 
Convention  Center  in  June,  1956,  and  now  to  be  chis- 
eled in  the  granite  walls  framing  the  fountain,  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  day  will  come  when  all  God's  children 
from  bass  black  to  treble  white  will  be  significant  on 
the  Constitution's  keyboard." 

T 

JL  he  King  memorial  is  the  jewel  at  the  center 
of  Yerba  Buena  Gardens,  a 15-acre  mix  of  cultural  and 
children's  facilities,  public  parks,  retail  and  entertain- 
ment attractions  to  be  built  on  top  of  the  expanded 
Moscone  Convention  Center.  The  $110  million  public 
improvements  planned  for  the  two  downtown  blocks 
include  $250,000  for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
memorial. 

Having  come  so  far,  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Memorial  Civic  Committee,  founded  by  Geraldine  Johnson, 
has  now  turned  its  attention  to  raising  funds  to  supple- 
ment those  budgeted  by  the  Agency.  These  additional 
funds  will  assure  both  the  finest  possible  garden  setting 
for  the  memorial  and  an  opportunity  for  San  Franciscans 
and  others  to  materially  participate  in  the  creation  of  a 
tribute  of  lasting  significance  to  the  values  espoused  by 
Dr.  King. 

With  construction  set  to  begin  in  the  fall  of 
1991,  the  dream  of  a King  memorial  should  become 
reality  by  early  1993. 


Doris  Ward,  a longtime  resident  of  the  Golden 
Gateway  Redevelopment  Area,  was  elected  to  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1979  and  became  its 
President  in  January,  1991. 


A Decade  for 
Affordable 
Housing 

by  Buck  Bagot 


T 

JL  he  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 
has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  housing  program  with 
the  intent  of  making  the  1990s  "The  Decade  for  Afford- 
able Housing."  The  agency  is  combining  traditional 
redevelopment  techniques  with  new  funding  resources 
to  double  the  production  of  affordable  housing  in  the 
city. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Agency's  new  housing 
initiatives  is  the  Citywide  Tax  Increment  Housing  Pro- 
gram. Since  its  beginning  in  1989,  the  program  has  provided 
$18  million  to  affordable  housing  sponsors,  which  have  I 
in  turn  raised  $100  million  in  non-local  money.  ! 

As  a result,  more  than  1,600  housing  units  are  | 
now  completed  or  underway,  including  apartments,  resi-  j 
dential  hotels,  and  group  homes  for  special  needs  resi-  ! 
dents.  j 

San  Francisco  has  many  capable  non-profit  housing  | 
development  corporations  which  will  build  or  rehabili- 
tate  most  of  the  housing  produced  under  the  Citywide 
Housing  Program.  Some  of  the  developments  include;  , 

• Rehabilitation  of  the  Sunnyside  Hotel,  a 60- 
room  residential  hotel  on  Sixth  Street,  in  the  city's  new 
Earthquake  Recovery  Redevelopment  Area.  The  reno- 
vation was  done  by  formerly  homeless  people  who  will 
live  in  the  completed  hotel. 

• New  construction  of  275  apartments  for  very 
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low-income  families  in  two  developments  at  Golden  Gate, 
Jones  and  Turk  Streets  in  the  North  of  Market  neigh- 
borhood; 18  family-sized  apartments  at  the  corner  of 
16th  and  Church  Streets;  and  92  family  units  behind  the 
Bernal  Heights  "Farmer's  Market." 

• Acquisition  and  renovation  of  a 51-bed  group 
home  in  Visitation  Valley  for  terminally-ill  persons. 

• Acquisition  and  renovation  of  two  residential 
hotels,  with  135  units,  as  permanent,  stable  housing  for 
mentally-disabled,  formerly  homeless  people. 

• New  construction  of  100  ownership  units  in 
the  Inner  Mission  for  low-  and  moderate-income,  first- 
time homebuyers. 

U nder  state  law,  redevelopment  agencies  must 
spend  a minimum  of  20%  of  their  tax  increment  funds 
(new  property  taxes  generated  in  redevelopment  project 
areas)  on  low-  and  moderate-income  housing.  The  cur- 
rent Redevelopment  Agency  Commission  has  adopted 
a mission  statement  which  far  exceeds  this  state  mini- 
mum, and  since  1989,  the  Agency  has  spent  roughly 
55%  of  its  tax  increment  funds  on  affordable  housing. 

Moreover,  the  Citywide  Housing  Program  has 
not  detracted  from  the  Agency's  traditional  housing  efforts 
within  redevelopment  project  areas.  For  the  past  two 
years,  more  than  half  of  the  new  housing  units  com- 
pleted within  San  Francisco  have  been  built  in  redevel- 
opment areas.  And  that  pace  should  continue. 

For  example,  construction  is  now  underway  on 
the  BRIDGE  Housing  Corporation  development  in  South 
Beach  which  will  include  108  apartments  for  families, 
with  many  3-  and  4-bedroom  units. 

And  in  the  new  South  of  Market  Earthquake 
Recovery  Area,  work  will  begin  in  the  spring  of  1992  on 
the  site  of  the  Anglo  Hotel,  a large  residential  hotel  which 
had  to  be  demolished  after  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 
In  its  place,  a new,  140-unit  single-room  occupancy  (SRO) 
facility  will  be  built  with  many  amenities  and  high-quality 
management.  Three  other  sites  are  also  slated  for  new 
construction  in  the  Sixth  Street  corridor. 

In  all  of  its  housing  development,  the  agency 
has  tried  to  set  high  standards  for  design.  In  the  South 
Beach  project  area,  for  example,  three  large  complexes 
have  added  more  than  1,500  apartments,  and  all  three 
have  won  architectural  awards.  Mendelsohn  House,  a 
180-unit  low-income  senior  complex  in  Yerba  Buena  Center 
sponsored  by  Tenants  and  Owner's  Development  Cor- 
poration, recently  won  a prestigious  American  Institute 
of  Architects  National  Award. 

Additionally,  the  Redevelopment  Commission  has 
sought  to  bring  private  sector  resources  into  addressing 
the  city's  affordable  housing  shortage  through  its  Hous- 
ing Participation  Policy.  For  projects  requiring  signifi- 
cant discretionary  approvals,  such  as  increases  in  density 
or  redevelopment  plan  changes,  the  Agency  conditions 
approvals  on  the  provision  of  lower-income  housing. 


Office  developers  are  also  required  to  contribute  to  af- 
fordable housing.  Developers  of  an  office  building  at 
Third  and  Mission  streets,  for  example,  will  provide 
$5.1  million  to  the  agency's  housing  fund  — twice  the 
affordable  housing  assistance  required  by  city  ordinance. 


M eeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  1990s 
also  means  preserving  the  existing  affordable  housing 
stock.  San  Francisco  has  roughly  8,000  federally-subsi- 
dized apartments  which  could  lose  their  low-income  use 
restrictions  because  of  expiring  rent  subsidies,  or  by  owners 
prepaying  their  HUD  loans. 

Guided  by  a citizens  advisory  group  including 
tenants,  representatives  of  other  city  agencies,  as  well 
as  other  housing  groups,  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
has  adopted  an  implementation  plan  that  seeks  to  pro- 
vide more  than  $10  million  over  the  next  five  years  to 
help  tenants  and  non-profit  organizations  to  purchase 
these  at-risk  buildings  and  maintain  the  housing  as  af- 
fordable. 


Mendelsohn  House 
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And  in  order  to  avoid  a repeat  of  the  federal 
"expiring  use"  problem,  the  Redevelopment  Agency  now 
places  long-term  restrictions  on  all  affordable  housing 
receiving  local  subsidies  so  that  the  rents  are  kept 
affordable  for  a minimum  of  50  years,  or  the  life  of  the 
project. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  difficult  but  necessary 
aspects  of  the  agency's  housing  program  is  participat- 
ing in  the  city’s  efforts  to  find  a "housing  solution"  for 
homelessness.  For  many  homeless  people,  returning  to 
an  independent  life  requires  more  than  just  a roof  over 
one's  head,  and  nearly  a third  of  the  funds  from  the 
Agency's  Citywide  Housing  Program  have  gone  to  housing 
with  support  services.  The  agency  has  funded  housing 
for  the  mentally-disabled,  for  people  with  AIDS/ARC, 
for  people  with  substance  abuse  problems,  and  for  a 
variety  of  homeless  people. 

Providing  sound,  affordable  housing  for  low-income 
people  in  San  Francisco  is  a task  that  is  far  beyond  what 
simply  local  resources  can  accomplish.  A much  stron- 
ger state  and  federal  role  in  affordable  housing  financ- 
ing is  essential  to  meet  our  housing  needs. 


Morgan  Heights 


The  Redevelopment  Agency  has  made  great  progress 
to  coordinate  our  efforts  with  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  and  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Housing,  and  to  provide 
major  new  resources  from  redevelopment  tax  increments. 
The  results  promise  to  be  good  news  for  truly  afford- 
able housing  in  the  1990s. 


Gilbert  L.  (Buck)  Bagot,  who  is  executive  director  of 
the  Non-Profit  Housing  Association  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, was  Mayor  Art  Agnos'  first  appointee  to  the  Re- 
development Agency  Commission  and  has  served  as 
commission  president  since  January,  1991. 


Putting  Children 

First  --  In  The 
Heart  of  Downtown! 

by  Vivian  Fei  Tsen 


T 

X.  raditionally  there  has  been  little  place  for 
children  in  American  downtowns.  Hard  work  and  hard 
concrete,  high  finance  and  high-rise  buildings,  fashion- 
able commerce  and  polished  marble  have  comprised  the 
peculiarly  adult  activities  and  textures  of  city  life.  For 
many  children,  the  most  memorable  downtown  experi- 
ence has  been  a trip  to  the  dentist. 

This  year  San  Francisco  began  to  change  all  that 
by  starting  serious  planning  for  a four-acre  children's 
center  in  Yerba  Buena  Gardens,  atop  the  main  exhibit 
hall  of  the  underground  Moscone  Convention  Center. 
The  plans  call  for  a 10,000  square-foot  child  care  center, 
a 30,000  square-foot  "Children's  Place,"  a carousel  and 
a major  children's  garden.  With  programming  and  de- 
sign now  underway,  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency  hopes  to  complete  the  $25.2  million  develop- 
ment in  1994. 

The  agency's  efforts  have  been  spurred  on  by 
the  feeling  that  increasingly  there  seemed  little  place 
for  children  anywhere  in  American  society.  The  eco- 
nomic necessity  of  the  two-income  family  has  drained 
American  homes  of  their  caretakers  at  the  same  time 
that  funding  for  schools  and  other  institutional  caretak- 
ers have  been  drying  up.  Caught  in  the  middle,  kids 
are  increasingly  left  to  their  own  devices,  either  alone 
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at  home  or  on  the  street.  The  growing  references  to 
"kids"  and  "family"  adorning  the  rhetoric  of  national 
politicians  seemed  only  to  mark  the  demise  of  any  real 
attention  to  their  needs. 

In  beginning  to  address  these  needs  on  a prime 
downtown  location,  San  Francisco  is  expressing  its  tan- 
gible commitment  to  children  throughout  the  city.  It  may 
also  be  setting  an  example  of  national  significance,  evi- 
dent to  all  those  future  conventioneers  who  will  step  out 
from  their  underground  meetings  into  the  fresh  air,  crisp 
shouts  and  bright  greenery  of  the  children's  center. 

w 

w ▼ hat  a visitor  to  the  children's  center 
will  find  in  1994  are  activities  for  every  age  of  child  and 
youth  — and  some  which  will  inspire  the  child  residing 
in  people  of  all  ages. 

• At  the  child  care  center,  approximately  110 
infants  through  five- 
year-olds  will  receive 
personalized  attention 
in  surroundings  de- 
signed specifically  for 
the  needs  of  each  age 
group,  including  ample 
outdoor  areas  for  active 
play.  Parents  will  be 
able  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren in  good  hands 
while  working  in  sur- 
rounding offices  and 
hotels  and  to  conve- 
niently visit  them  in 
pleasant  surroundings 
during  lunch  hours.  A 

significant  proportion  of  the  children  will  be  from  lower- 
income  families  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

• The  ice  skating  rink  will  provide  a National 
Hockey  League  regulation-sized  ice  surface  for  team  play 
and  practice,  figure  skaters  and  general  recreational  skating. 
As  the  only  rink  in  the  city,  it  will  have  an  immediate 
appeal  to  skaters  of  all  ages  and  will  expand  the  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  youth  by  introducing  a sport 
not  now  available.  From  small  children  learning  a new 
skill,  to  teenagers  challenged  by  the  physicality  and  teamwork 
of  hockey,  to  advanced  skaters  perfecting  and  display- 
ing their  competence,  to  families  out  to  have  a good 
time,  the  rink  will  provide  an  ideal  urban  play  space. 
Even  for  those  who  simply  want  to  watch,  a thousand 
seats  will  be  available  for  casual  visitors  and  ticketed 
events. 

• The  neighborhood-scale  bowling  center,  which 
is  planned  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  ice  rink,  will 
attract  a similar  range  of  users  with  an  even  more  ac- 
cessible activity.  Originally  suggested  by  neighborhood 
youth,  the  use  may  provide  a crucial  link  between  the 
children's  center  and  its  immediate  environment. 


• The  "children's  place"  is  conceived  to  be  a 
unique,  interactive  learning  environment  for  all  ages  but 
especially  geared  to  children  between  five  and  12  years 
old.  It  will  include  space  for  temporary  and  permanent 
exhibits  and  for  performances  and  classes,  all  in  cel- 
ebration of  both  the  special  culture  of  childhood  and 
the  multi-cultural  nature  and  distinctive  urban  heritage 
of  San  Francisco. 

• Extending  the  children's  place  into  the  out- 
door environment,  the  children's  garden  will  provide  a 
magical  setting  for  young  people  to  exercise  both  their 
bodies  and  their  imaginations.  It  will  include  highly 
innovative  play  features  and  environments,  as  well  as 
the  simple  magic  of  sunlight,  water  and  plants.  With 
the  spirit  of  childhood  at  its  heart,  it  will  also  offer  ample 
opportunities  for  people  of  all  ages  to  renew  their  sense 
of  wonder.  The  several  thousand  seniors  who  live  within 
a block  of  the  garden  should  find  it  especially  reward- 
ing. 

• Set  within  the  garden,  a historic  carousel 
will  symbolically  claim  the  entire  project  as  a special 
place  for  children,  its  music  and  its  motion  spinning 
out  the  spirit  of  the  place. 


T 

JL  he  idea  for  a children's  center  evolved  from 
a long  process  of  community  involvement  in  defining 
the  goals  for  Yerba  Buena  Gardens.  A special  Mayor's 
Task  Force  formed  at  the  inception  of  the  project  em- 
phasized the  creation  of  a downtown  environment  which 
would  be  welcoming  and  fun  for  children  and  families. 
Visions  of  Tivoli  Gardens  in  Copenhagen  were  frequently 
invoked  to  describe  the  spirit  desired. 

Following  the  agreement  on  the  financing  pack- 
age for  the  entire  Yerba  Buena  Gardens  project  in  1990, 
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the  agency  convened  several  committees  experienced  in 
the  proposed  children's  uses  to  help  define  the  qualities 
to  be  achieved  in  the  children's  center  and  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  them.  In  early  1991,  architect  Adele 
Naude  Santos  and  landscape  architect  M.  Paul  Friedberg 
were  commissioned  to  help  turn  these  dreams  into  physical 
reality.  That  process  is  now  well  underway,  with  a pro- 
gram and  master  plan  for  the  site  being  the  first  mile- 
stone. 

Perhaps  the  basic  premise  of  the  project  is  that 
children  not  only  have  very  real  needs,  but  that  they 
can  make  a very  real  contribution  to  the  vitality  of  city 
life.  The  final  result  will  be  an  exuberant,  fun  place 
which  makes  a tangible  difference  to  the  life  of  every 
child  who  visits  it  — and  thus  to  the  future  of  the  city 
and  the  planet. 


Vivian  Fei  Tsen,  vice  president  of  the  Redevelopment 
Commission,  is  an  urban  planner  and  economist  and 
has  her  own  consulting  firm  in  San  Francisco.  She  is 
also  the  mother  of  Nicole,  eight,  and  Alexander,  one 
and  one-half. 


by  many  minority  communities. 

Later,  a Presidential  administration  developed  a 
strategy  to  put  redevelopment  agencies  out  of  business 
throughout  the  land,  although  for  a different  reason. 

So,  how  is  it  that  redevelopment  (aka  urban  renewal) 
has  not  only  survived  after  all  those  years  but  remains 
a significant  (and,  hopefully,  more  sensitive)  institution 
for  the  renaissance  of  our  cities? 

Firstly,  the  special  powers  and  tools  granted  to 
redevelopment  — from  eminent  domain  (although  now 
seldom  used)  and  special  expediting  waivers  from  nor- 
mal city  requirements  to  tax  increment  financing  — have 
given  agencies  entrepreneurial  positions  in  cities  which 
choose  to  employ  those  powers  and  tools.  For  there  is 
literally  very  little  that  a city  can  not  accomplish  --  for 
better  or  for  worse  — via  redevelopment. 

Secondly,  the  nature  and  the  mission  of  rede- 
velopment have  gone  through  three  separate  and  dra- 
matically different  phases  over  the  years  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  other  major  cities.  Redevelopment  is  an 
adaptable  instrument,  and  political  leaders  have  modi- 
fied its  uses  and  goals  in  response  to  various  constitu- 
encies, making  it  less  abrasive  and  more  helpful  to  more 
people. 


Redevelopment- 
A Third 
Incarnation 

by  Edward  Helfeld 


JL  jL  Gallup  Poll,  more  than  20  years  agO; 
surveyed  America's  attitudes  about  a mid- 
20th  century  invention  called  urban  re- 
newal. 

It  turned  out  that  45  per  cent  were 
for  it,  another  45  were  against  and  10 
per  cent  were  undecided.  That  10  per 
cent  must  have  resided  far  from  the  mad- 
ding crowds,  since  most  large  Ameri- 
can cities  at  that  time  were  actively  in- 
volved in  controversial  and  even  tumul- 
tuous "slum  clearance"  under  the  guise 
of  urban  renewal. 

That  massive  bulldozing  and  sub- 
sequent rebuilding,  not  necessarily  de- 
signed for  the  residents  of  those  "blighted 
areas,"  came  to  be  seen  as  oppressive 


I, 


was  shortly  after  World  War  II  that  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft,  a conservative  Republican  from  Ohio, 
and  Senator  Robert  Wagner,  a liberal  Democrat  from 
New  York,  invented  urban  renewal. 

The  idea  was  to  help  American  cities  overcome 
downtown  and  neighborhood  deterioration  caused  by 
years  of  neglect,  due  to  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s, 
then  World  War  II  and  then  the  famous  flight  to  the 
suburbs. 

Many,  such  as  San  Francisco,  began  eliminating 
a great  deal  of  so-called  blight,  as  in  the  old  Produce 
Market  downtown  and  in  the  old  residential  and  busi- 
ness community  known  as  The  Fillmore.  The  neighbor- 
hoods were  then  entirely  rebuilt,  but  not  necessarily  for 
those  who  lived  and  worked  in  them. 
For  example,  the  Golden  Gateway  and 
Embarcadero  Center  replaced  the  Pro- 
duce Market,  which  was  relocated  to  two 
sites,  Islais  Creek  and  South  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  the  residents  and  shopkeep- 
ers of  the  Fillmore,  under  Western  Ad- 
dition A-1,  were  scattered,  from  Hunt- 
ers Point  to  East  Palo  Alto. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
Great  Society  response  to  the  firestorms 
of  the  late  1960s  liberalized  the  laws  of 
redevelopment  which,  accompanied  by 
enormous  amounts  of  money,  enabled 
the  residents  of  redevelopment  areas 
themselves  to  become  the  beneficiaries 
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of  urban  renewal.  Hence,  the  second  incarnation  of  re- 
development: To  revitalize  business  and  residential  neigh- 
borhoods for,  by  and  with  the 
people  who  lived  and  worked 
there. 

Now,  in  Western  Addi- 
tion A-2  and  in  the  new  Hunt- 
ers Point,  project  area  commit- 
tees were  formed  and  ftmded,  with 
de  facto  veto  power.  Collabora- 
tive planning  began,  and  soon  new 
parks,  churches,  schools  and 
shopping  areas  were  built,  job 
training  and  other  social  services 
were  provided,  rehousing  ben- 
efits and  rights  were  instituted. 

And,  above  all,  new  subsidized 
replacement  housing  was  pro- 
duced. 

More  than  15,000  new 
rehabilitated  homes  — with  more 
than  half  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  households  — were  gen- 
erated by  redevelopment  during 
this  second  wave  of  urban  renewal, 
mostly  in  Western  Addition  A-2 
and  Hunters  Point. 

But  it  wasn't  perfect,  and 
it  wasn't  easy.  Not  everyone  could 
be  helped,  especially  large  fami- 
lies and  fragile  small  businesses. 

The  fear  and  the  entrenched  im- 
age of  the  bulldozer  remained,  and, 
indeed,  is  still  present  in  many 
quarters. 

Yet  during  this  heyday 
launched  by  the  Great  Society, 

thousands  of  construction  and  permanent  jobs  were  created 
by  urban  renewal  in  San  Francisco.  Millions  in  new 
dollars  flowed  to  governments  in  payroll,  property,  hotel 
and  sales  taxes.  In  fact,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  did 
a study  showing  that  redevelopment  was  one  of  the 
few  government  agencies  that  paid  for  itself;  the  invest- 
ment in  federal  dollars  was  more  than  returned  by  all 
those  new  tax  revenues. 

Planners,  architects,  mayors,  governors  came  from 
all  over  the  world  to  see  the  city's  revitalized  areas: 
Golden  Gateway  and  Embarcadero  Center,  the  Western 
Addition  and  Japan  Town,  the  new  Hunters  Point  and 
India  Basin  Industrial  Park,  Diamond  Heights,  Yerba 
Buena  Center  and  Rincon  Point  - South  Beach.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  cited 
San  Francisco  as  the  best  example  of  urban  renewal  in 
the  nation. 

And  then  one  day,  John  Ehrlichman,  a special 
assistant  to  then-President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  asked  his 
boss:  Why  are  we  putting  all  these  millions  in  cities 
and  neighborhoods  that  don't  vote  for  us?  The  response 


resulted  in  what  Ehrlichman  called  "a  domestic  stunt 
that  will  rival  our  opening  relations  with  China." 

Nixon's  new  policy  called 
for  elimination  of  large  federal 
loans  and  grants  to  big  city  re- 
development agencies.  Smaller 
doles  made  directly  to  City  Halls 
were  substituted,  leaving  agen- 
cies to  fight  for  diminished  ra- 
tions with  other  neighborhoods 
outside  of  redevelopment  areas. 
Redevelopment  agencies  went  out 
of  business  in  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  In  San  Francisco,  re- 
development struggled  on  short 
rations  and  land  sales  proceeds 
to  complete  its  old  showcase 
projects.  Even  today,  a few  are 
still  not  finished,  but  will  be. 


N. 


ow,  in  the  late  1980s 
and  the  early  1990s,  a third  in- 
carnation for  redevelopment  is 
underway.  The  days  of  the  50 
and  100-acre  projects  are  over. 
Federal  and  state  funding  has 
all  but  disappeared.  City  money 
is  in  very  short  supply. 

The  San  Francisco  Rede- 
velopment Agency,  with  one- 
fourth  of  the  staff  it  had  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  must  have  more 
Rincon  Center  realistic  goals,  and  more  inno- 

vative financing. 

Thus,  the  New  Mission  of 
the  agency  in  the  1990s  is  aimed  at: 

1.  Meeting  the  shortage  of  genuinely-affordable 
housing  in  the  city,  both  rental  and  owner-occupied, 
through  new  construction  and  rehabilitation.  The  agency 
is  generating  this  housing  chiefly  by  helping  nonprofit 
housing  development  corporations  with  loans  and  grants 
which,  leveraged  with  other  financing,  are  already  achieving 
significant  amounts  of  new  dwellings. 

2.  Promoting  economic  development,  primarily 
by  providing  jobs  and  business  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  groups.  This  calls  essentially 
for  assisting  job  centers  and  for  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  small  entrepreneurs. 

3.  Preserving  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
city's  neighborhoods  in  true  partnership  with  those  who  live 
and  workin  them  This  involves  more  than  hornes  and  businesses, 
including  art,  museums  and  theaters;  recreation,  parks  and 
open  space;  education,  schools  and  history  - all  of  the  ele- 
ments that  enrich  the  unique  tapestry  that  is  San  Francisco. 

The  agency  is  now  utilizing  a mechanism  called  tax 
increment  financing  to  support  its  New  Mission  as  it  also 
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completes  its  remaining  older  developments.  Tax  in- 
crement is  the  new,  added  tax  revenue  produced  by  the 
improvements  made  in  redevelopment  areas.  In  other 
words,  the  city's  "profits"  generated  by  redevelopment. 
When  all  of  the  current  projects  are  completed,  San  Francisco's 
redevelopment  areas  will  be  producing  $50  million  an- 
nually in  tax  increment. 

But  the  bottom  line  remains  that  redevelopment 
can  be  anything  a city  and  its  people  want  it  to  be. 
Whatever  that  determination  in  the  future,  we  are  here 
to  serve  that  call. 


Edward  Helfeld,  who  has  headed  redevelopment  agen- 
cies in  St.  Paul  and  Los  Angeles,  became  executive  di- 
rector of  San  Francisco's  Redevelopment  Agency  in  July 
1987. 


Center  for  the  Arts: 
For  Whose  Benefit? 

iliiMil  all  is  completed  in  the  next  several  years, 
the  cultural  activities  available  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  rede- 
velopment area  will  give  San  Francisco  "an  arts  renaissance  that 
could  equal  or  surpass  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York." 

That  is  the  forecast  of  Peter  Haas,  corporate  manager  of 
the  $85  million  campaign  to  build  and  endow  one  of  Yerba  Buena’s 
primary  components,  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Arts' 
new  home;  on  the  east  side  of  Third  Street,  between  Mission  and 
Howard. 

In  addition,  Yerba  Buena  Center  will  include  new  and 
expanded  space  for  the  Ansel  Adams  Photographic  Gallery  at 
250  Fourth  Street,  a new  home  for  the  California  Historical  ^ci- 
ety  in  a rehabilitated  Jessie  Hotel  near  Third  and  Missitm,  a "Children’s 
Place"  atop  the  Moscone  Convention  Center,  and,  very  likely, 
the  relocated  Mexican  Museum, 

The  remaining  components  will  be  a 750-seat  Perform- 
ing Arts  Theater  and  a 55,000-square  foot  Visual  Arts  Center  in 
two  new  buildings  to  be  located  off  the  esplanade  in  Yerba  Buena 
Gardens  proper. 

The  operation  of  the  Performing  Arts  Theater  and  the 
Visual  Arts  Center  will  be  the  responsibBity  of  the  Center  for 
the  Arts  at  Yerba  Buena  Gardens,  a broad-based  non-profit 
directorate  of  some  two  dozen  San  Franciscans,  and  the  center’s 
executive  director,  Jerry  Allen. 

But  surpassing  the  grandeur  of  Lincoln  Center  is  not 
on  their  agenda.  It  is  more  to  showcase  and  develop  local  artists 
and  appropriately  so,  since  the  ideas  for  the  two  buildings  arose 
from  unprecedented  public  sessions  conducted  by  the  Redeveh 
opment  Agency  with  the  Bay  Area's  vast  and  diverse  arts  com- 
munity. 

In  the  accompanying  article,  Allen  lays  out  the  role  and 
philosophy  for  the  Center  for  the;  Arts  at  Yerba  Buena  Gardens, 


T 

X he  challenge  of  the  Center  for  the  Arts  at 
Yerba  Buena  Gardens  is  to  tap  the  power  of  art  to  ready 
us  for  a 21st  century  whose  principal  feature  will  be 
cultural  diversity.  In  the  past,  some  have  seen  diver- 
sity as  a problem;  in  the  present  and  for  the  future  it  is 
an  opportunity. 

In  some  respects,  all  art  represents  an  attempt 
to  reorder  the  world  to  make  more  sense  of  it.  But  the 
center's  approach  will  be  unique  — cross-cultural,  com- 
munity-based, multi-disciplinary  and  collaborative, 
emphasizing  the  generative  process,  encouraging  risk- 
taking. 

I n the  decade  that  has  passed  since  city-wide 
discussions  began  in  1981  about  the  best  use  and  pur- 
pose of  Yerba  Buena  Center,  San  Francisco  has  witnessed 
an  explosion  of  artistic  innovation  closely  paralleling 
the  accrual  of  cultures  to  an  already  diverse  city.  Ten 
years  ago  these  discussions  contributed  to  a cultural  boom 
that  has  given  us: 

• Visual  and  performing  arts  groups  of  aston- 
ishingly diverse  expression  in  virtually  all  of  the  city's 
ethnic  communities. 

• The  nation's  preeminent  video  arts  community. 

• The  South  of  Market  cultural  "experience." 


• Galleries  in  neighborhoods  from  North  Beach 
to  the  Richmond. 


Museum  of  Modern  Art 
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Jerry  Allen 


• And  a wealth  of 
pocket  museums  cov- 
ering the  people,  the 
trades  and  the  spiritual 
cultures  of  San  Fran- 


When  the  Center 
for  the  Arts  opens  its 
door  in  1993,  the  city's 
artists  and  performing 
arts  groups  will  finally 
have  the  venue  they 
have  long  deserved  — 
a local  stage,  with  na- 
tional exposure. 


The  Center  for  the 

Arts  comprises  over  100,000  square  feet  of  state-of-the- 
art  theater,  galleries  and  other  installations  that  will  give 
San  Francisco  a status  unique  among  major  U.S.  cities 
as  a showplace  for  culturally-diverse  arts  and  art  forms. 

With  our  unique  location  in  Yerba  Buena  Gar- 
dens, the  Center  for  the  Arts  offers  access  to  Bay  Area 
residents  and  tourists  alike  — and  promises  economic 
sustenance  for  both  the  city  and  its  artists. 


^^^ultural  diversity  presents  some  of  the  greatest 
challenges  --  and  opportunities  --  facing  our  society  as 
we  approach  the  21st  century.  The  most  recent  census 
describes  San  Francisco  as  one  of  the  most  diverse  cities 
in  the  United  States.  The  center,  understanding  that 
artistic  expression  is  shared  by  all  cultures,  provides  a 
major,  legitimate,  first-class  venue  for  the  wide  range  of 
arts  that  represents  the  broadest  range  of  our  citizens. 
It  is  tangible  rec- 
ognition of  the 
importance  of  the 
tremendous  vari- 
ety of  cultural  ex- 
pression to  our  dty 
and  our  society, 
while  creating 
a forum  for 
constructive 
interaction  and 
exchange 
cultures. 

The  cen- 
ter is  a powerful 
tool  that  will  de- 
velop the  basis  for 
dialogue  among 
key  arts,  business. 


and  community  leaders  to  create  constructive,  cross-cultural 
relationships  and  alliances;  serve  as  a powerful  new  linkage 
between  business  and  the  various  cultural  groups  that 
are  their  employees,  their  natural  constituency,  and  their 
consumer  base;  and  foster  creative  negotiation,  prob- 
lem-solving, the  development  of  trust  and  understand- 
ing among  culturally  varied  groups  from  every  segment 
of  society  and  among  people  of  all  ages. 

San  Francisco  has  often  been  a model  for  other 
cities,  in,  among  other  things,  its  commitment  to  social 
issues  and  to  the  arts.  It  is  fitting  that  Center  for  the 
Arts,  which  champions  diversity  of  cultural  expression 
as  an  outgrowth  of  our  society's  pluralism,  has  devel- 
oped in  San  Francisco.  A mirror  of  the  city's  dynamic, 
it  will  be  a centerpiece  among  the  city's  arts  institu- 
tions. 


JL  he  development  of  Yerba  Buena  Center  as 
an  innovative  "mixed-use"  area  builds  on  the  best  of 
San  Francisco's  traditions  while  directly  responding  to 
the  city's  current  and  future  needs  and  goals. 

Mixed-use  gives  rise  to  the  critical  mass  of  ac- 
tivity needed  to  create  a secure,  lively  urban  center  — 
people  converging  for  a whole  host  of  reasons  at  a va- 
riety of  times  to  make  the  area  a thriving,  active  place. 
To  succeed,  developments  must  give  people  reasons  to 
be  there:  business,  retail,  residence,  and  recreation: 
restaurants,  entertainment,  culture,  parks,  and  commu- 
nity centers.  Only  in  combination,  and  in  balance,  can 
all  these  elements  generate  the  synergy  to  create  the 
"new"  neighborhood,  where  each  activity  complements 
and  enhances  the  others. 

In  the  Yerba  Buena  development.  Center  for  the 
Arts  is  the  key 
component  that 
will  ensure  a 
healthy  level  of 
activity  in  the 
evenings.  The 
center  goes  one 
step  further:  in  its 
emphasis  on  cul- 
tural diversity  — 
in  its  arts  and  its 
audiences  --  it 
serves,  represents, 
and  stabilizes  the 
neighborhood 
where  it  lives,  and, 
at  the  same  time, 
helps  coalesce  the 
city  as  a whole. 
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The  center,  recognizing  the 
vitality  and  quality  of  San  Francisco 
artists,  will  enhance  performance  and 
exhibition  opportunities  for  small  to 
mid-size  companies  and  emerging 
artists;  offer  direct  financial  benefit 
through  presenting,  commissioning, 
and  affordable  rentals;  play  an  inte- 
gral role  in  the  professional  devel- 
opment of  artists  and  arts  organiza- 
tions; and  create  access  to  national 
visibility,  touring,  and  funding. 

While  primarily  featuring  Bay 
Area  local  and  regional  artists,  spe- 
cial projects  with  artists  of  national 
and  international  stature  will  give  local 
artists  and  audiences  a global  con- 
text for  the  arts  and  serve  to  keep 
San  Francisco  at  the  leading  edge  of 
the  world  cultural  scene.  The  cen- 
ter must  be  regarded  as  a significant  opportunity  to  dovetail 
the  city's  commitment  to  cultural  diversity  and  to  inter- 
nationalism. 

An  integral  part  of  the  center's  mission  is  its 
accessibility  to  audiences  of  all  ages,  cultures,  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  standing.  The  variety  of  program- 
ming will  attract  culture-  or  discipline-specific  audiences 
as  well  as  develop  new  audiences. 

Arts,  cultural,  educational,  and  community  or- 
ganizations have  been  involved  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  this  project  for  over  10  years.  They  rep- 
resent every  ethnic  group,  neighborhood,  and  art  form 
in  this  city  and  constitute  the  future  user  groups  and 
audience  base  for  the  center's  programs  and  facilities. 
The  center's  mission  springs  directly  from  their  expressed 
needs. 


M ore  than  any  other  medium,  the  arts  are 
our  most  poignant  and  penetrating  means  of  communi- 
cating with  one  another,  as  societies,  as  communities, 
as  cultures.  They  hone  and  perfect  our  judgments  about 
our  fellow  human  beings,  even  as  they  inform  us  about 
ourselves.  They  have  the  power  to  change  our  lives. 
They  raise  our  aspirations. 

In  the  on-going  process  of  building  an  indig- 
enous American  culture,  one  that  is  reflective  of  the  incredible 
diversity  and  vitality  of  this  country,  we  can  use  insti- 
tutions like  Center  for  the  Arts  to  reach  across  cultural 
barriers  in  ways  that  invite  contrast,  comparison  and 
celebration. 


In  summary,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  center's 
operating  philosophy  is  to  utilize  the  power  of  art  to 
help  us  succeed  with  change,  with  diversity,  with  each 
other. 


Jerry  Allen,  formerly  the  director  of  Cultural  Affairs  for 
the  City  of  Dallas,  was  named  executive  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Arts  at  Yerba  Buena  Gardens  in  October 
1989.  He  is  a native  of  Seattle,  where  he  practiced  as  a 
sculptor  before  devoting  his  energies  to  arts  management. 


Economic 

Development, 

A New  Beginning 

□ I n the  Fillmore  Center,  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  has  just  provided  an  African-American  video 
production  firm  with  a crucial  $100,000  loan  to  expand 
its  business. 

□ In  the  South  Bayshore,  where  20,000  residents 
have  been  without  a supermarket  since  1988,  the  agency 
purchased  an  abandoned  supermarket  on  Williams  Avenue 
and  leased  it  to  Cala  Foods  which  will  refurbish  it  into 
a full  service  market  providing  100  new  jobs  in  the 
community. 
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□ In  the  South  of  Market,  the  agency  assisted  12 
businesses  damaged  in  the  October  17,  1989  earthquake 
with  loans  enabling  them  to  stay  in  operation. 


□ In  Chinatown,  redevelopment  aid  in  the  form 
of  a $2  million  economic  assistance  grant  is  on  its  way 
to  another  neighborhood  hit  hard  by  the  Loma  Prieta 
quake. 


□ In  Bayview  Plaza,  the  agency  loaned  an  Afri- 
can-American woman  $80,000  to 
start  up  a yogurt  shop. 


□ And,  most  recently,  the 
agency  approved  a $500,000  grant 
to  the  non-profit  Minority  Tele- 
vision Project  to  enable  it  to  go 
on  the  air  as  Channel  32  throughout 
the  Bay  Area. 


These  are  some  of  the  ways 
the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency  is  attempting  to  advance 
economic  development  — large 
and  small  - in  our  city's  disad- 
vantaged areas. 


In  the  past,  there  has  been  little  help  and  of- 
ten little  hope  for  small  minority  businesses  seeking  either 
to  start  out  or  expand.  Traditional  private  loans  have 
been  too  steep  or  just  plain  unavailable  in  "redlined" 
neighborhoods. 


Redevelopment  agencies  have  often  pioneered 
in  the  creation  of  effective  affirmative  action  programs 
that  have  resulted  in  a fairer  share  of  the  employment 
pie. 


(The  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency,  in- 
deed, continues  in  that  effort  ~ and  highlights  of  recent 


job  results  are  cited  by  the  Mayor  in  his  article  on  page  2.) 


But  agencies  have  been  generally  ineffective  over 
the  years  in  their  attempts  to  stimulate  minority  enter- 
prises. 


That  changed  in  San  Francisco  in  1989.  The 
agency  then  adopted  a mission  statement  that  for  the 
first  time  identified  goals,  strategies  and  policy  direc- 
tion for  economic  development.  The  agency  also  for 
the  first  time  set  aside  money  -- 
$5  million  - to  initiate  projects 
and  activities  to  attain  those  goals. 


As  with  most  pioneering 
efforts,  it  hasn’t  been  easy,  and 
it  is  a high  risk  venture.  And 
there  is  never  enough  money 
available.  But  some  early  results 
are  promising  and  heartening. 


What  is  at  stake  is  really 
the  revitalization  of  neighborhoods 
often  on  the  bubble  between 
progress  or  further  decline. 


Sixth  Street,  South  of 
Market,  is  one  of  those  neigh- 
borhoods. What  the  agency  is 
able  to  provide  financially  is  lim- 
ited, but  even  so,  some  break- 
throughs are  occurring.  The  steam 
cleaning  of  sidewalks  is  a mod- 
est effort,  but  being  performed 
by  the  homeless,  it  is  creating 
something  more  than  jobs  - a 
psychological  lift  to  the  area. 


The  agency  has  also  pro- 
vided the  funding  so  that  the 
residents  themselves,  along  with 
homeless  help,  could  rehabili- 
tate the  Sunnyside  Hotel,  an- 
other small  but  important  boost  to  the  neighborhood. 


T 

JL  he  agency's  economic  development  program 
will  take  more  than  money.  It  will  take  time  and  an 
unswerving  commitment.  Both  commissioners  Kitahata 
and  Bolahos,  along  with  their  agency  colleagues,  prom- 
ise that  commitment. 


In  fact,  it  is  their  hope  that  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  can  become  the  city's  entrepreneurial  arm,  much 
as  it  is  now  leading  economic  development  efforts  for 
the  re-use  of  the  Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard. 


Economic  empowerment, 
entrepreneurial  creation  — how- 
ever one  calls  it  --  represents  a 
new  role  for  the  agency,  a role 
which  has  coincided  with  the 
arrival  of  new  commissioners  with 
extensive  backgrounds  in  economic 
planning  and  public  finance  such 
as  Gary  Kitahata  and  Sonia 
Bolahos.  In  addition,  commis- 
sioner Vivian  Fei  Tsen  is  an  urban 
planner  and  economist,  and  com- 
missioner Haig  G.  Mardikian  is 
a well-known  businessman  with 
an  MBA  from  Harvard. 
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25,000  and  Counting  - 
A Housing  Milestone 


Ln  April,  1962,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Unger  moved 
into  their  new  three-bedroom  home  on  a steep  slope  at 
120  Turquoise  Way  in  Diamond  Heights  ~ the  first  home 
in  San  Francisco  to  be  produced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Redevelopment  Agency. 

In  August,  1991,  24  mentally-disabled  individu- 
als moved  into  a rehabilitated  hotel  at  38-42  Washburn 
Street,  South  of  Market  — encompassing  the  25,000th 
housing  unit  the 
agency  has 
helped  to  gener- 
ate. 

That  rep- 
resents a good 
deal  of  housing ... 
and  a good  deal 
of  change ...  over 
a span  of  nearly 
30  years. 


mond  Heights, 
long  since  com- 
pleted, was 
unique  in  that  it 
was  the  first  re- 
development 
project  in  the  nation  that  did  not  involve  a lot  of  demo- 
lition and  relocation  since  it  was  built  on  largely  unde- 
veloped land  deemed  "blighted"  because  of  its  intimi- 
dating hilly  terrain.  Now  there  are  2,265  units  of  single- 
family homes,  duplexes,  rental  apartments  and  condo- 
miniums, most  with  spectacular  views,  at  the  top  of  the 
city  where  goats  once  grazed. 

What  is  often  forgotten  is  that  Diamond  Heights 
was  the  first  thoroughly  integrated  neighborhood  in  San 
Francisco.  Asian  Americans,  Hispanics  and,  in  particu- 
lar, blacks  who  found  themselves  discriminated  against 
by  repeal  of  Fair  Housing  laws  were  able  to  buy  break- 
through first  homes  in  the  new  redevelopment  area  which 
explicitly  forbade  discrimination.  Also  seldom  recalled 
is  that  458  of  the  units  (or  20  per  cent)  were  and  are 
federally-assisted  units  for  low-  to  moderate-income 
households. 

Over  the  years,  the  Redevelopment  Agency  has 
continued  that  effort  to  provide  housing  for  all  ethnic 
groups  and  incomes  as  a matter  of  policy. 


n all,  nearly  19,000  new  housing  units  have 
been  constructed  in  the  nearly  three  decades,  primarily 
in  nine  redevelopment  areas:  Diamond  Heights,  West- 
ern Addition  A-1,  A-2,  the  Golden  Gateway,  Hunters 
Point,  Yerba  Buena  Center,  Rincon  Point  - South  Beach, 
Chinatown  and  Morgan  Heights.  A little  more  than  40 
per  cent  were  for  low-  to  moderate-income  households. 
Another  4,000-plus  dwelling  units  - many  of  them 
in  priceless  Vic- 
torians — were 
rehabilitated  and 
given  new  life  in 
four  redevelop- 
ment areas:  Dia- 
mond Heights, 
Western  Addition 
A-1,  and  A-2,  and 
Hunters  Point. 

Finally, 
the  agency  has 
also  helped  gen- 
erate another  2,000 
units  outside  of 
redevelopment 
areas,  principally 
in  the  Tenderloin 
and  South  of 
Market  — as  the 
resultofaTOOR 

versus  HUD  law  suit  settlement  in  the  early  1970s  and 
more  recently  under  the  agency's  new  citywide  Tax  Increment 
Housing  Program  (TIHP). 

All  of  these  units  have  been  for  very  low-  to 
moderate-income  households. 


Indeed,  during  the  past  three  and  one-half  years, 
the  emphasis  at  the  Redevelopment  Agency  increasingly 
has  been  on  reaching  San  Franciscans  never  before  served 
by  its  housing  programs:  the  very  low  income  on  the 
brink  of  homelessness,  including  the  mentally  disabled, 
crack-addicted  mothers  and  their  children  and  individuals 
living  with  HIV  disease  or  AIDS. 

At  the  same  time,  the  agency  continues  to  help 
produce  a wide  range  of  housing  via  its  older  tradi- 
tional programs. 

But  the  kind  of  housing  redevelopment  can  pro- 
duce has  tilted  dramatically  toward  serving  the  most 
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Washburn  Hotel 


disadvantaged  since  that  Spring  day  29  years  ago  when 
Dr.  Unger  and  his  family  became  the  first  pioneering 
residents  in  the  Diamond  Heights  redevelopment  area. 


South  of  Market: 

After  the  Earthquake 

I t's  the  city's  first  new  redevelopment  project 
in  10  years  (since  Rincon  Point  - South  Beach)  - and  the 
first  ever  to  encounter  almost  no  opposition.  The  area 
encompasses  all  or  parts  of  seven  blocks  in  the  South  of 
Market  along  the  Sixth  Street  corridor,  between  Market 
and  Harrison. 

The  October  17,  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake 
displaced  an  estimated  500  households  and  80  businesses 
in  the  area.  Redevelopment  is  aimed  primarily  at  building 
new  affordable  housing  on  undeveloped  sites  as  well  as 
rehabilitating  single  room  occupancy  (SRO)  hotels. 


assisting  economic  development  and  providing  public 
improvements,  in  close  partnership  with  neighborhood 
residents  and  businesses. 

"Sixth  Street  is  an  important  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco that  will  not  be  forgotten  by  City  Hall,"  said  Mayor 
Art  Agnos  at  the  signing  of  emergency  redevelopment 
legislation  last  year. 

T 

X.  he  agency  has  moved  promptly  to  acquire 
and  select  non-profit  developers  for  three  housing  sites. 
Included  is  the  site  of  the  former  Anglo  Hotel,  a 178- 
unit  residential  hotel  that  had  to  be  demolished  after 
the  quake.  Tenants  and  Owners  Development  Corpora- 
tion (TODCO)  has  begun  design  work  and  development 
of  a 140-unit  building  on  the  site.  Since  the  building 
will  be  the  first  single-room  occupancy  hotel  built  in 
San  Francisco  in  several  decades,  TODCO  has  obtained 
input  from  many  current  SRO  residents  to  devise  units 
with  more  amenities  and  a better  management  program 
than  the  previous  housing  on  the  site. 

For  the  other  two  sites  acquired  by  the  agency. 
Catholic  Charities  and  a joint  venture  of  the  Housing 
Development  Neighborhood  Preservation  Corporation 
and  West  Bay  Filipino  Multi-Cultural  Corporation  will 
build  a total  of  50-70  apartments  for  families,  with  many 
units  of  three  bedrooms  or  more  to  respond  to  the  shortage 
of  affordable  housing  for  large  households. 

The  economic  development  efforts  of  the  agency 
are  aimed  at  both  expanding  investment  and  creating 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  in  the  Sixth  Street 
Area.  The  agency  has  contracted  with  the  Mission  Eco- 
nomic Development  Association  (MEDA),  and  MEDA 
has  devised  a $250,000  "Small  Business  Recovery  Fund" 
that  will  begin  providing  loans  in  the  fall  of  1991.  MEDA 
has  also  designed  a "Facade  Improvement  Loan  Pro- 
gram" with  $200,000  in  the  current  year  that  will  im- 
prove street  lighting  and  ground  floor  commercial  spaces. 
MEDA  recently  began  a street  steam-cleaning  program 
in  the  South  of  Market,  employing  a number  of  for- 
merly homeless  people. 

The  Mission  Hiring  Hall  has  also  contracted  with 
the  Redevelopment  Agency  to  provide  employment 
assistance  to  area  residents,  and  by  June  1991,  the  Hir- 
ing Hall  had  found  jobs  for  167  people. 

The  Redevelopment  Agency  Engineering  Division 
is  working  with  City  departments  to  plan  a program  of 
reconstruction  and  replacement  of  public  improvements, 
such  as  storm  drain,  sewer  and  fire  systems  as  well  as 
sidewalk  and  street  repairs. 

T 

JL  he  South  of  Market  Problem  Solving 
Council  (SOMPSC),  funded  in  part  by  United  Way  and 
the  Redevelopment  Agency,  has  played  a key  role 
designing  the  redevelopment  plan  and  expanding  citizen 
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Embarcadero  Triangle  — Delancey  Street  Foundation 


participation.  The  agency  has  also  contracted  with  TODCO 
to  staff  the  Sixth  Street  Residents  and  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation and  to  help  plan  the  housing  and  other  efforts. 

The  Sixth  Street  area  has  many  barriers  to  over- 
come before  it  is  a thriving  neighborhood.  There  is  a 
high  crime  rate,  and  many  deteriorated  buildings.  The 
goal  of  the  redevelopment  effort  is  to  address  many  of 
the  physical  and  social  problems,  while  maintaining  the 
affordable  housing  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  will  take  several  years  before  the  fruits  of  these 
efforts  begin  to  show,  but  the  earthquake  has  given  the 
neighborhood  residents  an  opportunity  to  shape  devel- 
opment and  attract  more  public  resources  to  the  area. 


A Staff  That 
Reflects  the  City 

D uring  the  peak  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson’s  War  on  Poverty  in  the  late  1960s,  the  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  reached  nearly 
450. 

Today,  it  is  a little  more  than  100. 

But  one  thing  hasn't  changed  through  the  years: 
It  is  still  one  of  the  most  ethnically  diverse,  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  San  Francisco’s  government.  More  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  staff  are  minorities.  And  50  per  cent  of 
the  staff  are  women. 


The  staff  is  also  one  of  the  most  experienced  in 
the  city,  while  at  the  same  time  adding  six  significant 
hires  over  the  past  20  months  primarily  to  get  large 
affordable  housing  and  economic  development  programs 
moving  swiftly  and  efficiently. 

Edward  Helfeld,  the  agency's  executive  direc- 
tor, with  masters  degrees  in  both  dty  planning  and  landscape 
architecture  from  Harvard,  has  headed  renewal  programs 
in  three  cities  for  24  years.  His  senior  deputy.  Gene  E. 
Suttle,  with  a masters  in  social  science  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  a law  degree  from  the  University 
of  San  Francisco,  has  been  in  a leadership  role  at  the 
agency  for  23  years.  A second  deputy  executive  direc- 
tor, for  finance,  Robert  T.  Gamble,  has  been  in  the  job 
for  two  years. 


Edward  Helfeld  Gene  E.  Suttle 


Other  key  veterans  include  Edmund  Ong,  chief 
of  architecture  with,24  years  of  service;  Richard  T.  Kono, 
chief  of  development  and  real  estate  with  23  years;  and 
Helen  L.  Sause,  project  director  of  Yerba  Buena  Center, 
a $1.5  billion  development  program.  She  has  also  been 
with  the  agency  for  23  years. 

The  six  newer  top  staffers  — hired  to  make  new 
programs  go,  but  also  at  no  extra  cost  since  they 
replaced  departed  people  and  positions: 

General  Counsel  David  M.  Madway,  former 
head  of  the  National  Housing  Law  project  for  nine  years 
and  an  expert  in  community-based  economic  develop- 
ment; Jennifer  Bell,  a former  attorney/adviser  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD); 
Robert  Firehock,  a former  attorney  with  both  HUD  and 
the  California  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

Also,  William  Rumpf,  formerly  of  Catholic  So- 
cial Services  and  the  Mayor’s  Office  of  Housing  and 
Neighborhoods;  Wilbert  K.  Battle,  a veteran  city 
policeman  on  leave  to  be  the  agency’s  community  liai- 
son officer,  and  Leamon  Abrams,  bringing  a strong  back- 
ground in  providing  economic  empowerment  for  mi- 
norities, as  the  agency’s  chief  of  economic  development. 
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Other  top  staffers  and  their 
length  of  service  include: 

Thomas  G.  Conrad,  chief  of 
planning  and  programming,  14  years; 
Benson  I.  Hattem,  affirmative  action 
officer,  25;  Michael  Kaplan,  project 
coordinator  for  both  Rincon  Point  - 
South  Beach  and  South  of  Market, 
six;  Fred  McCollough,  supervisor  for 
residents  and  business  services,  23; 
William  M.  Nakamura,  chief  of 
engineering  and  rehabilitation,  17. 

Also,  James  E.  Nybakken, 
administrative  services  officer,  15; 
Patsy  R.  Oswald,  agency  secretary, 
21;  Louis  Preston,  director,  commu- 
nity services,  18,  and  Byron  Rhett, 
project  coordinator  for  both 
Hunters  Point/India  Basin  and  Western 
Addition  A-2,  12  years. 


w 


New  Commission  Leadership 
for  1991-1992 


In  their  biennial  rotation  of  officers,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Redevelopment  Agency  have  elected 
Buck  Bagot  as  president  and  Vivian  Fei  Tsen  as  vice 
president  through  1992. 

Bagot  is  executive  director  of  the  Non-Profit  Housing 
Association  of  Northern  California.  Tsen,  an  urban  planner 
and  economist  who  has  specialized  in  the  development 
and  financing  of  housing,  is  president  of  her  own 
consulting  firm,  Tsen  and  Associates. 

As  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  noted,  this  marks 
the  first  time  the  Redevelopment  Agency  has  been  led 
by  two  well-known  professional  housing  activists. 
Bagot,  a graduate  of  Harvard  and  a co-founder  of  the 
Bernal  Heights  Community  Foundation,  and  Tsen,  a holder 
of  a masters  degree  in  city  and  regional  planning  from 
the  University  of  California,  were  Mayor  Art  Agnos' 
first  two  appointees  to  the  commission. 


Buck  Bagot,  Vivian  Fei  Tsen, 

President  Vice  President 
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The  other  commissioners  are: 

• Sonia  S.  Bolanos,  an  economic  planner  with  a 
joint  graduate  degree  in  law  and  planning  from  the  University 
of  California. 

• Leroy  King,  a longtime  top  executive  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
as  well  as  Western  Addition  leader  who  served  as  the 
commission  president  in  1989-1990. 

• Gary  R.  Kitahata,  a vice  president  of  KNN,  an 
independent  financial  firm  to  public  agencies  that 
finance  capital  projects  through  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market,  and  the  holder  of  masters  degrees  in  both 
public  and  private  management  (Yale)  and  urban 
administration  (Bucknell). 

• Haig  G.  Mardikian,  a businessman  with  inter- 
ests in  radio  broadcasting,  farming,  real  estate  and  restaurant 
operation  and  the  holder  of  an  MBA  from  Harvard. 

Bolanos  and  Kitahata  were  first  appointed  by 
Mayor  Agnos.  King  was  named  originally  by  Mayor 
Feinstein  and  reappointed  by  Agnos.  Mardikian  was 
appointed  by  Feinstein. 


At  presstime,  the  seventh  commission  slot  was 

vacant. 


Mayor  Art  Agnos  and  Leroy  King 


□ A Special  Dedication  to  Leroy  King  □ 

The  commission  and  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency  dedicate  this  report  to  Leroy 
King,  their  colleague  and  friend  who  has  been  a 
redevelopment  commissioner  for  11  years  and 
president  on  two  separate  occasions.  He  will  retire 
later  this  year  as  president  of  the  ILWU's  Northern 
California  District  Council,  but  will  continue  to  serve 
his  Western  Addition  neighborhood  and  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  for  years  to  come.  We  are 
very  pleased  — and  a city  is  very  fortunate. 
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Redevelopment  --  By  the  Numbers 


l^edevelopment  in  San  Francisco  is  a com- 
plex  program  involving  more  than  $3  billion  worth  of 
new  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

It  can  generate  a lot  of  good  for  a city:  Hous- 
ing, especially  affordable  housing;  economic  develop- 
ment opportunities,  particularly  for  disadvantaged  mi- 
norities; neighborhood  preservation  and  revitalization, 
jobs  (both  construction  and  permanent);  new  parks,  schools, 
churches,  and  child  care  centers,  as  well  as  office  build- 
ings and  hotels;  increased  payroll,  sales,  hotel  and  property 
tax  revenues. 

Redevelopment  has  done  all  of  that  over  the  years 
in  San  Francisco,  and  a whole  lot  more. 

These  are  some  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
highlights: 

• The  agency’s  five  major  areas  are  generating 
approximately  $30  million  of  real  estate  taxes  annually, 
of  which  $5.5  is  currently  pledged  to  repayment  of  the 
1989  and  1990  bond  issues.  There  was  substantial  growth 
in  tax  increment  last  year  due  to  the  completion  of  sev- 
eral large  projects,  including  Fillmore  Center,  the  Marriott 
Hotel  and  several  of  the  South  Beach  housing  projects. 


• The  1990  tax  increment  bond  issue  received 
an  A rating  and  was  sold  at  historically  low  interest 
rates. 

• In  late  1990,  the  agency  completed  the  sale  of 
surplus  assets  associated  with  the  Opera  Plaza  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds,  thereby  realizing  $1.9  million  of 
additional  proceeds. 

• The  agency  has  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Mitsubishi  Bank  to  correct  the  coverage  problem  for  the 
South  Beach  Harbor  and  to  extend  Mitsubishi's  letter  of 
credit  until  1998. 

• The  agency  undertook  a refinancing  of 
South  Beach  Marina  apartments  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  lower  interest  rates,  and  extended  the 
affordability  of  the  low-  and  moderate-income  units  by 
five  years. 

• In  the  upcoming  year,  the  Agency  will  issue 
approximately  $45  million  in  new  tax  increment  and 
general  obligation  bonds,  primarily  for  the  Citywide  housing 
program,  and  to  supplement  land  sales  proceeds  for  the 
construction  of  public  improvements  on  Central  Block  2 
in  Yerba  Buena  Center. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  REDEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 
(Thousands  of  Dollars) 

BUDCETEP  PROGRAM  REVENUES  & COSTS 


Property  Sales 

Rentals/ Leases 

Prior  Year  Earnings/Savings 

Net  Tax  Increment  Bond  Proceeds 

Net  General  Obligation  Bond  Proceeds 

Other  Bond  Proceeds 

Developer  Contributions 

Annual  Tax  Increment  for  Debt  Service 

TOTAL  REVENUES 

COSTS 

Legal  & Planning 

Acquisition 

Public  Improvements 

Architecture  & Engineering  Design 

Relocation 

Property  Maintenance  & Operations 
Housing  Rehabilitation  * 

Housing  Assistance  * 

City-Wide  Housing  * 

Economic  Development 
Debt  Service 

Subtotal;  Work  Program  Hard  Costs 
Personnel  & Administrative  Costs 

GRAND  TOTAL  PROJECT  COSTS 

* = TOTAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
HOUSING  AS  % OF  TAX  INCREMENT  BONDS 


FY  1989/90 

FY  1990/91 

FY  1991/92 

3,922 

7,313 

44,427 

2,900 

4,940 

13,501 

6,300 

3,934 

4,415 

32,672 

21,858 

22,046 

0 

0 

25,000 

0 

1,774 

2,768 

0 

2,500 

125 

160 

3,279 

5,655 

45,954 

45,598 

117,937 

1,099 

1,847 

1,942 

0 

4,000 

0 

8,252 

1,401 

69391 

445 

2,977 

4,776 

2,733 

910 

482 

736 

2,391 

2,653 

91 

685 

0 

5,478 

4,942 

7,939 

10,000 

8,250 

8,019 

5380 

2,124 

3,146 

3,249 

6,985 

10,837 

37,463 

36,512 

109,185 

8,491 

9,086 

8,752 

45,954 

45,598 

117,937 

15,569 

13,877 

15,958 

47.7% 

63.5% 

72.4% 
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